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Introduction 


Historians  tell  us  one  generation  lasts  33  years.  That 
would  put  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  more  than  six  gen¬ 
erations  away  from  the  writing  of  this  book  in  1957.  And,  the 
American  Revolution  about  five  generations  away.  How  long 
ago  these  two  events  seem!  Yet,  my  mother’s  grandmother  was 
a  little  girl  during  the  American  Revolution.  She  personally  told 
my  mother  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  her  family  during 
that  extraordinary  period.  The  stories,  in  turn,  were  told  to  me 
and  they  appear  for  the  first  time  here  in  print.  I  dearly  hope 
these  stories  will  give  future  generations  of  my  family  a  certain 
sense  of  immediacy  with  early  American  history  and  the  an¬ 
cestors  who  made  that  history.  This  is  the  purpose  of  my  book. 

It  came  to  be  written  because  I  was  asked  about  25  years  ago, 
when  the  improvements  to  the  surroundings  of  the  Old  North 
Church  in  Boston  were  being  finished,  to  put  up  a  tablet  to  any 
of  my  ancestors  whom  I  chose  to  honor.  I  chose  five.  A  few 
words  about  each  of  these  men  were  written  for  the  archives  of 
the  Old  North  Church,  and  these  form  the  basis  for  each  of  the 
chapters  in  this  book.  The  tablet  that  carries  their  names  can  be 
seen  in  the  Memorial  Garden  of  the  Old  North  Church.  In 
addition  to  the  five  men  honored  on  the  Old  North  Church 
tablet,  we  are  also  direct  descendants  of  the  following  great 
colonial  families:  Avery,  Chesebrough,  Collier,  Gore,  Gorham, 
Howland,  Molines,  Morgan,  Park,  Nehemiah  Smith,  South- 
worth,  Stanton,  and  Tilley. 

I  have  called  upon  a  number  of  people  to  assist  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book.  For  their  help,  I  wish  to  thank  Miss 
Ruth  Easterbrook  Thomas  of  Genealogical  Research;  Miss 


Grace  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York;  Anthony  R.  Wagner,  Esq.,  C.V.O.,  Richmond  Herald, 
College  of  Arms,  London,  England;  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Fitz  Ran¬ 
dolph,  member  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society;  and  Miss  Jessie  Kimball  for  the  use  of  the  Borrodell 
miniature.  To  my  great  grandson-in-law,  Nicholas  Benton,  my 
deep  appreciation  for  his  unselfish  interest  and  encouragement 
without  which  I  could  hardly  have  written  this  history. 


A.R.P. 


Stories  About  Some  of  My 

New  England  Ancestors 


IN  HISTORY  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 


THE  JOHN  ALDEN  HOUSE  AT  DUXBURY,  MASS. 


John  Alden 


John  Alden  was  born  in  England  on  September  12, 
1599.  Unfortunately,  little  is  known  of  his  ancestry.  He 
was  one  of  the  composers  of  the  Mayflower  Compact 
and,  from  the  first,  a  leading  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims.  He  sailed  with  them  in  the  Mayflower ,  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1620.  According  to  a  report  written  by  Governor 
William  Bradford,  he  was 

“. . .  hired  for  a  Cooper  at  South -Hampton,  where 
the  ship  victualed ,  and  being  a  hope  fid  young 
man ,  was  much  desired ,  but  left  to  his  owne  liking 
to  go  or  stay  when  he  came  here ,  but  he  stayed 
and  maryed  here.” 

During  the  voyage  it  was  his  duty  to  look  after  the  hogs¬ 
heads  and  casks  of  food,  to  keep  them  from  injury.  The 
Mayflower  reached  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1620.  Upon  landing,  John  Alden  lived  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Captain  Miles  Standish. 

Among  the  120  Pilgrims  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower 
were  Priscilla  Mullins  and  her  parents,  both  of  whom  died 
soon  after  reaching  Plymouth.  She  was  taken  into  his  home 
by  Captain  Standish,  and  soon  after,  she  and  John  Alden 
were  married,  and  removed  to  his  farm  of  169  acres  in 
Duxbury.  Their  story  has  been  immortalized  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  in  his  poem  “The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish.” 

Alden  was  an  educated  man,  and  could  write  an  excellent 
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hand,  an  accomplishment  not  attained  by  the  majority  of 
men  at  that  time. 

He  was  entrusted  with  many  offices  of  responsibility  and, 
when  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  one  of  the  “under¬ 
takers”  who  brought  out  “adventurers”  from  England,  thus 
assuming  financial  responsibility  in  the  Colony,  which  in 
case  of  failure  would  have  caused  him  to  face  the  horrors 
of  a  debtor’s  prison,  and  loss  of  property.  He  remained  one 
of  the  financial  backers  of  the  Colony  until  1 646,  when  the 
final  debt  was  paid. 

He  served  as  surveyor  of  highways,  as  agent  for  the 
Colony,  as  Deputy  from  Duxbury  to  Colonial  Councils. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  War,  and  in  1665 
was  Deputy  Governor. 

John  Alden  died  September  12,  1687,  aged  87,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Mayflower.  His  ancient  Bible  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 


ALDEN 

John  Alden  — Priscilla  Mullins 
David  Alden— Mary  Southworth 
Samuel  Chesebrough  —  Priscilla  Alden 
Jabez  Chesebrough —Priscilla  Chesebrough 
Thomas  Leeds— Priscilla  Chesebrough 
Francois  Michel ,  Jr.— Mary  Leeds 
Amos  Denison  Smith— Priscilla  Michel 
Hon.  Albert  Gallup— Eunice  Smith 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed  —  Caroline  Gallup 
Anna  Reed— William  Barclay  Parsons 
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Captain  John  Gallup 


IN  1630,  Captain  John  Gallup  of  the  Parish  of  Mostern, 
Dorset,  sailed  for  New  England  in  the  ship  Mary  and 
John.  He  was  joined  three  years  later  by  his  wife  Chris- 
tobel,  and  their  sons.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  nineteen 
years  old  at  the  time. 

Their  first  home  was  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  from 
there  they  moved  to  Boston  where  Captain  Gallup  acquired 
much  land. 

Captain  Gallup  was  an  expert  seaman,  and  explored  many 
of  the  waterways  of  the  New  England  coast.  One  of  his 
chief  exploits  was  the  piloting  of  the  ship  Griffin  through 
a  new  channel  he  had  discovered  in  Boston  Harbor.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  feat,  he  was  granted  an  island  in  the  harbor, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  channel  is  known  as  “Grif¬ 
fin’s  Gap.” 

In  1645  his  son  Captain  John  Gallup,  Jr.,  married  Han¬ 
nah  Lake,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Lake.  “Madame 
Margaret,”  as  she  was  called,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund 
and  Elizabeth  (Cook)  Reade  of  Wickford,  England. 

Elizabeth  Lake,  Hannah’s  aunt,  was  the  wife  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Winthrop,  and  it  was  at  their  home  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  John  and  Hannah  took  place.  Among  the  guests 
was  the  group  of  distinguished  persons  who  made  this  colo¬ 
ny  the  Court  of  New  England.  “The  dresses  of  the  ladies  all 
came  from  England,  and  very  fine  they  must  have  been.” 
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WHITE  HALL,  THE  GALLUP  HOUSE  AT  MYSTIC 


Captain  John  and  Hannah  settled  first  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  later  moving  to  Stonington,  where  John  built  a 
house  on  a  tract  of  land  which  the  General  Court  had 
aw  arded  him  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  had 
fought  by  his  father’s  side  in  the  first  naval  action  fought 
in  this  country,  off  Block  Island  in  1636.  (An  account  of 
this  action,  taken  from  historical  records,  follows  this  chap¬ 
ter.) 

He  often  served  as  interpreter  for  the  Indians,  and  was 
instrumental  in  persuading  the  Pequots  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  settlers,  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s 
War. 

After  years  of  raiding  and  fighting,  the  hostile  Indians, 
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under  King  Philip,  retired  to  a  stronghold  they  built  in  the 
center  of  a  swamp  in  Rhode  Island.  On  December  19, 
1675,  an  army  of  one  thousand  settlers  and  friendly  Indians 
marched  against  this  stronghold,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
with  great  loss  of  life,  before  King  Philip  was  overcome. 
This  was  known  as  the  Great  Swamp  Fight. 

In  this  fight,  although  sixty  years  old  at  the  time,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Gallup,  Jr.,  commanded  the  Mohegan  Indians, 
who  had  joined  the  Connecticut  forces.  During  the  battle 
Captain  Gallup  was  killed,  and  in  spite  of  a  bitter  storm 
that  was  raging,  the  Mohegans  carried  him  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  buried  him  with  five  other  officers  in  a  grave  near 
the  Trading  Post  of  Richard  Smith  at  Stonington,  on  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Afterward,  several  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  Captain  Gallup’s  widow  and  children, 
in  recognition  of  their  great  loss. 


GALLUP 

Capt.  John  Gallup  —  Hannah  Lake 
Nathaniel  Gallup  — Esther  Prentice 
Nathaniel  Gallup  —  Hannah  (Gore)  Burrows 
Samuel  Gallup— Jemima  Enos 
Nathatiiel  Gallup  — Lucy  Latham 
Hon.  Albert  Gallup  — Eunice  Smith 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed  —  Caroline  Gallup 
Anna  Reed— William  Barclay  Parsons 
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First  Naval  Action  Fought  in  This  Country 


Deposition  of  John  Gallup,  Jr.,  to  Governor  Win- 
throp.  The  Colony  was  much  disturbed  by  Indians, 
and  they  were  unable  to  determine  to  which  tribe  they  be¬ 
longed;  this  deposition  determined  the  tribe  and  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  famous  Pequot  War  of  1637. 

“And  most  fully  by  old  John  Gallup,  whose  eldest  son, 
John  Gallup,  (who  since  was  one  of  the  Connecticut  Cap¬ 
tains  and  slain  at  the  fight  at  Narragansett  Fort,  December 
19,  1675)  informed  me  of  that  matter  as  followeth: 

“That  his  father  with  himself  and  another  of  his  brethren 
(probably  Nat.)  a  lusty  young  man  also,  and  a  strong,  stout 
fellow,  who  was  his  father’s  servant,  sayelinge  to- wards 
Block  Island,  to  trade  thereabouts,  not  knowing  of  any  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  those  Indians. 

“As  they  drew  neare  to  the  Island  they  espied  a  vessel 
making  off  from  the  shore,  but  by  they’r  contrary  handling 
of  they’r  sails,  they  supposed  that  they  were  Indians,  which 
had  taken  some  English  vessel  and  made  towards  them,  and 
then  perceiving  it  to  be  so,  shot  at  them  three  or  four  vol- 
lies,  as  they  sometimes  came  neare  the  villans,  and  then 
cleard  off  again  to  make  ready,  and  so  after  a  third  or  fourth 
charge  upon  the  Indians,  all  those  Indians  got  into  the  hold, 
but  old  John  Gallup  coming  with  his  vessel  close  to  the 
other  side,  espied  a  skein*  hang  down,  and  resolved  to  hale 
downe  that,  and  take  it  with  them  to  catch  Basse  withal 

*Net 
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and  then  perceived  a  dead  body  under  it,  with  the  head  cut 
off;  he  got  up  into  the  vessel,  bidding  his  two  sons  follow 
him,  and  stand  by  him  w  ith  their  guns  ready  charged,  w7hich 
they  did;  and  he  taking  the  bloody  head  and  washing  it, 
knew  it  to  be  Mr.  Oldham’s  and  said: 

“  ‘Ah,  Brother  Oldham,  is  it  thee?  I  am  resolved  to  avenge 
thy  blood’;  and  taking  his  dagger  to  the  scuttle  hole  in 
which  the  Indians  were  guoyd,  as  thick  as  they  could  stud, 
head  by  head,  and  he  jobbed  his  dagger  very  often  with 
all  his  strength  upon  them,  and  then  lasht  that  vessel  to  his 
vessel,  hoping  to  tow  them  along  with  them.  Upon  which 
one  Indian  first  got  out  and  beg’d  quarter  for  his  life,  and 
he  would  tell  how7  many  were  in  the  hold,  and  who  they 
w7ere,  and  wdiat  they  had  done;  they  granted  him  that  quar¬ 
ter,  and  took  and  bound  him,  and  put  him  down  into  they’r 
hold;  presently  after,  another,  a  very  proper  fellow,  got 
out  and  got  to  them,  and  desired  like  quarter  for  himself; 
but  they  considering  if  they  spared  and  bound  him  also, 
in  they’r  hold,  they  might  in  the  night  unbind  each  other 
and  do  them  mischief,  being  but  four  persons,  and  much 
tyred,  whereupon,  without  further  debate,  they  chopt  off 
his  head,  and  heaved  his  carcass  overboard;  upon  which 
the  other  Indian  confessed  to  them  that  he  was  they’r 
sachem  w^hom  they  had  killed,  and  that  it  was  he  who  stirred 
the  Block  Islanders  to  take  that  English  vessel  and  cramb 
(kill)  the  men  in  it.  Now  the  wind  waxing  higher  and 
contrary,  they  could  not  tow  the  other  vessel  any  farther, 
cut  they’r  rope  and  let  her  drive,  and  hasted  to  Saybrook 
fort  with  the  captive  Indian  to  give  them  full  information 
7. 


what  sort  of  Indians  they  were  who  murthered  the  English; 
whereupon  that  just  war  was  commenced  against  the  bloody 
Pequots  and  they’r  associates.” 


Ref.  T.  Cobbetfs  narrative  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Colony  from  Indians. 
Gallup  Genea.  p.  245,  246. 


Letters  from  Hannah  Gallup  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr. 


The  following  letters  from  Captain  John  Gallup  Jr.’s 
wife,  Hannah  Lake  Gallup,  to  her  uncle,  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  hardships  with 
which  the  early  New  England  settlers  had  to  contend.  The 
original  letters  are  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 


“To  the  right  worshipful  and  much  honoured  Mr.  John 
Winthrop  at  his  house,  Hartford,  Conn,  these  deliver. 

“Right  worshipful  and  much  honoured  Uncle,— 

“After  our  salutation  to  yourself  and  Aunt  and  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  cousins,  hoping  you  are  all  in  health,  these  are  to 
let  you  understand  that  we  are  some  of  us  in  indifferent 
health,  and  some  of  us  not  well;  these  are  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  condition.  We  are  in  want  of  corn  and  like  to 
suffer  if  you  cannot  supply  our  wants;  these  are  to  interest 
you,  good  uncle,  to  supply  us  at  this  time  in  our  great  need. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  never  be  at  the  like  pass  again.  My 
husband  and  we  are  in  a  way  to  get  corn  enough  for  another 
year,  if  God  be  pleased  to  bless  us.  Worthy  good  uncle, 
these  are  further  to  entreat  you  to  send  us  a  little  oatmeal 
and  also  a  little  physic,  and  I  pray  you  send  us  some  corn 
by  Stallions’  [Edward  Stallion  was  at  New  London  in  16 SO, 
and  was  living  in  1693,  in  which  year  he  married  his  third 
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wife]  vessel  which  is  to  be  at  Connecticut  speedily,  if  you 
possibly  can  bestead  us.  I  am  loath  to  write,  but  I  know  not 
where  we  shall  be  supplied  if  you  cannot  bestead  us.  My 
husband  according  to  your  letter  delivered  the  two  horses 
that  are  within  bounds  of  Southerton  [a  part  of  what  is 
now  Stonington ,  Conn.]  if  they  be  not  looked  after  and 
marked,  inconvenience  will  come  of  it.  The  gray  mare  and 
his  breed  my  husband  looks  after  to  mark  them  and  would 
do  anything  for  your  worship,  if  you  think  good  to  give 
order;  and  so,  with  my  service  and  best  respects  to  your¬ 
self,  and  aunt  and  cousins,  I  rest,  remaining 

Your  obliged 

Hannah  Gallup” 

“From  Southerton,  April  12,  ’60 

“I  pray  you  good  uncle,  if  you  can,  send  some  direction 
for  a  disease  much  like  the  fluxe. 


“To  the  worshipful  John  Winthrop,  Esq. 

“Honoured  Sir, 

“After  my  dutiful  respects  to  you  and  my  aunt,  and  respects 
to  all  my  cousins  etc.,  the  occasion  of  my  writing  at  this 
time  is  earnestly  to  beseech  your  worship  to  consider  the 
uncomfortable  condition  that  the  people  of  Mistick  are 
in,  in  respect  of  their  going  so  far  to  meeting,  and  then  to 
sit  all  day  without  sustenance,  that  poor  women  that  have 
young  children  suckling,  many  times  are  brought  exceeding 
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faint,  and  much  weakened,  and  divers  are  not  able  to  go 
all  winter.  But  now  I  hope  God  will  be  pleased  to  open  for 
us  some  door  of  relief  that  we  may  be  eased  of  that  burden 
of  enjoying  the  means  nearer  to  us.  I  know  many  women 
have  gotten  their  banes  by  sitting  upon  the  cold  ground  an 
hour,  sometimes  longer,  between  sermons.  The  people  of 
the  west  side  Mistick  River  are  joining  with  us  in  a  petition 
to  the  Court,  who  are  under  like  burdens;  and  I  have  heard 
divers  complain  a  long  time,  therefore  I  make  bold  to  write 
my  mind  to  you,  hoping  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  pity 
of  us  and  be  instrumental  to  act  for  our  relief.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  bless  us  in  these  parts;  and  families  are  much  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  we  are  able  among  us  to  maintain  a  minister 
at  Mistick  which  would  be  exceeding  comfortable  both  for 
young  and  old.  I  have  been  ill  this  winter  with  a  weakness 
in  the  regions  of  my  back  and  in  my  spirits.  Nell  Fanning 
desires  to  remember  her  service  to  you  and  Mrs.  Winthrop, 
and  I  am  desired  to  write  in  behalf  of  most  all  the  women 
of  Mistick  who  are  desirous  to  have  a  meeting-house  some 
where  about  Mistick.  I  thank  you  for  the  physic  you  sent 
me  and  for  other  readiness  to  consider  the  distresses  of  any 
that  labor  under  the  burden  of  sorrow,  I  subscribe  myself 
your  affectionate  kinswoman  and  servant 


May  6,  1672 


Hannah  Gallup” 
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JOHN  DE  GALLUP  OFFERING  KING  HENRY  V  HIS  TRANSLATION 
OF  CARDINAL  BONAVENTURA’S  “LIFE  OF  CHRIST” 


vJ*  of.  3. 
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John  de  Gallup 


There  is  a  book  written  in  old  French,  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
which  is  a  translation  made  by  John  de  Gallup  of 
Cardinal  Bonaventura’s  “Life  of  Christ.”  In  it  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  showing  the  translator  kneeling  before  King  Henry  V, 
offering  him  the  book.  This  presentation  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  when  King  Henry  was  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  of  St.  Louis  in  Normandy. 

The  Gallup  family  came  to  France  from  Wales  as  refu¬ 
gees,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Welsh  dynasty, 
after  the  defeat  of  Griffin  and  Lewellyn.  They  were  well 
received,  and  were  called  “la  Gallois,”  having  come  from 
la  pay  de  Galle  with  their  Chief  Owen  Glendower. 

Later,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V,  several  families  returned 
to  England.  In  the  Herald’s  Visitation  of  1465,  John  Gallup 
was  the  first  man  to  assume  the  title  of  Esquire.  John  Gallup 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  his  wife 
the  Lady  Godiva. 

By  1623,  the  Gallup  families  owned  sixteen  manors  in 
Dorset,  and  were  connected  by  marriage  to  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  families  of  that  and  neighboring  counties. 
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THE  DENISON  HOUSE  IN  STONINGTON,  CONN. 


Captain  George  Denison 


Captain  George  Denison,  youngest  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Margaret  Monk  Denison,  was  baptized  at 
Stratford,  Hertfordshire,  on  December  10,  1620. 
He  came  to  New  England  with  his  parents  and  two  broth¬ 
ers,  David  and  John,  in  the  ship  Lion ,  in  1631.  The  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  later  called  the  “Apostle  of  the  Indians,”  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  family  as  tutor  for  the  boys. 

The  Denisons  settled  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  about 
1640.  George  married  Bridget  Thompson,  daughter  of 
John  and  Alice  Thompson  of  Preston,  England.  She  died 
in  1643. 

Soon  after,  George  returned  to  England.  He  joined  the 
forces  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  his 
company.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  but  made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  fight  with 
Cromwell.  He  was  wounded  at  Naseby,  and  cared  for  in 
the  home  of  John  Borrodell,  formerly  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
Here  George  fell  in  love  with  Borrodell’s  daughter  Ann. 
The  date  of  their  marriage  is  not  known,  but  in  the  book 
of  Connecticut  State  Records,  at  Hartford,  may  be  seen 
the  following  entry: 

Souther  tow?!,  Connecticut ,  May  3 ,  1662 
uThis  witnesseth  that  /,  George  Denison  of  South- 
ertonuon ,  for  in  consideration  of  jointure  due  unto 
my  now  wife ,  Ann  Borrodell  Denison ,  upon  mar- 
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riage,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds  received  from  John  Borrodell , 
which  he  freely  gave  my  wife,  his  sister .” 

At  one  time  the  Denisons  lived  in  Roxbury,  where 
George  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  military  company,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  “a  young  soldier  lately  come  out  of  the 
wars  in  England.” 

In  1651,  they  moved  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  large  grants  of  land,  in  recognition  of  his  militarv 
prowess.  He  was  also  given  land  by  two  Indians,  Oneco 
and  Josua,  sons  of  the  Sachem  Uncas.  He  built  a  house  on 
the  highest  point  of  land,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  stock¬ 
ade,  making  it  virtually  a  fort. 

George  Denison  had  few  equals  in  conducting  war  against 
the  Indians,  when  that  became  necessary.  He  was  called 
“the  Miles  Standish  of  the  settlement,  but  a  greater  and 
more  brilliant  soldier.” 

After  manv  raids,  in  which  the  allied  Indian  tribes  sacked 
and  burned  the  homes  of  the  settlers,  the  Connecticut  peo¬ 
ple  raised  an  army,  in  which  thev  were  joined  by  about 
eightv  friendlv  Indians— Mohegans,  Pequots  and  Niantics. 
They,  with  47  English  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Avery  and  Denison,  joined  the  troops  from  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies  in  an  attack  upon 
King  Philip’s  Stronghold  in  Rhode  Island.  Here  Captain 
Denison  distinguished  himself  bv  his  bravery  in  the  Great 
Swamp  Fight  in  which  the  enemy  Indians  were  overcome. 

George  Denison  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
his  time,  and  served  in  manv  public  offices:  as  selectman, 
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magistrate,  and  as  representative  from  Stonington  to  the 
General  Court,  at  Hartford.  He  served  at  fifteen  of  the 
Court  sessions,  from  1671  to  1694.  It  was  at  the  last  session, 
on  October  23,  1694,  that  George  Denison  suddenly  died. 

Among  the  many  bequests  made  to  his  family  in  his  will, 
dated  November  20,  1693,  we  find  the  following: 

. . “1  also  give  my  eldest  son  John ,  my  great  sword 
and  gauntlet  which  l  wore  in  the  wars  in  Eng¬ 
land ”.  .  . 

. .  “To  my  son  Willia?n ,  /  also  give  my  rapier  and 
broad  buff  belt  and  tin  cartridge  box ,  which  1  used 
in  the  Indian  wars ,  together  with  my  long  carbine , 
which  belt  and  sword  I  used  in  the  same  service ” . . . 

. .  “To  my  daughter  Borrodell  Stanton ,  /  give  the 
silver  cup  sent  us  from  England  with  brother  Bor- 
rodelPs  name ,  /.  B .,  under  the  head.” .  .  . 


DENISON 

Capt.  George  Denison  —  Ann  Borrodell 
John  Denison  —  Phebe  Lay 
Daniel  Denison  — Mary  Stanton 
Mary  Denison  — Nathan  Smith 
George  Denison— Mercy  Howland 
Joseph  Denison  — Prudence  Miner 
Amos  Denis  on  —  Martha  Gallup 
Gilbert  Smith  —  Eunice  Denison 
Amos  Denison  Smith  — Prudence  Michel 
Hon.  Albert  Gallup  — Eunice  Smith 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed  —  Caroline  Gallup 
Anna  Reed— William  Barclay  Parsons 
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The  Denison  Coat-of-Arms 


Excerpt  from  the  Genealogical  Records:  “Outline  of 
the  Coat-of-Arms  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Major  Deni¬ 
son  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.”  Major  Denison  was  an  elder 
brother  of  Captain  George  Denison.  He  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  his  family,  much  distressed  by  the  breaking  off  of 
his  education.  He  returned  to  England  some  years  later  and 
took  his  degree  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  This  is 
on  record  in  the  University  Archives. 


The  Borrodell  Miniature 


The  miniature,  now  owned  by  a  Miss  Kimball  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  was  an  inheritance  from  her  mother,  who 
told  her  the  story  of  the  original  many  times,  but  all  Miss 
Kimball  remembers  is  the  name  Borrodell.  She  thought  the 
miniature  must  be  of  Ann  Borrodell  Denison. 

Captain  George  Denison  and  his  wife  Ann  Borrodell 
Denison  had  a  great-granddaughter,  Borrodell  Stanton  who 
was  bom  March  28,  1712.  When  Borrodell  Stanton  was  of 
the  age  shown  in  the  miniature,  artists  such  as  Reynolds  and 
Raeburn  were  coming  into  vogue.  Her  costume  included 
the  high  belt  and  the  curly  coiffure  which  were  classics  of 
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the  mid- 18th  century  era  of  painting.  So,  I  believe  that  the 
portrait  must  be  that  of  Borrodell  Stanton,  and  not  that  of 
her  great-grandmother  Ann  Borrodell  Denison. 
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Captain  William  Latham 


William  Latham,  born  in  1731,  was  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Cary  Latham,  the  first  of  that  name 
to  come  to  America. 

Cary  Latham  was  born  November  10,  1613,  at  Alden- 
ham,  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth  and  Nicholas  Latham. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  Cary  Latham  came  to  New 
England— the  first  news  we  have  of  him  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Saybrook  Town  Meeting,  September  1645. 
Other  entries  of  a  later  date  show  him  to  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  that  community. 

He  is  mentioned  again  in  the  will  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Kent,  who  was  married  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Church  in  1662.  Her  will,  dated  September 
16,  1679,  reads  as  follows: 

“/  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother  Cary  Latham 
in  New  England ,  five  pounds.  If  he  should  die  be¬ 
fore  it  is  paid ,  the  five  pounds  I  give  to  his  eldest 
son.  I  also  give  to  my  brother  Cary  Latham  my 
father's  picture .” 

Cary’s  great-grandson,  William  Latham,  married  Eunice 
Forsyth.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  He  was  appointed  an  ensign  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  troops  at  Groton  in  1775,  and  soon  after  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  He  served  with  General  Washington 
at  Dorchester  Heights,  and  while  there  sketched  on  his 
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powder  horn  a  remarkably  accurate  picture  of  the  British 
fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor. 

In  1778  he  was  made  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Fort  Gris¬ 
wold  in  Connecticut,  second  in  command  under  Captain 
William  Ledyard. 

On  September  5th,  at  the  approach  of  the  British,  an 
alarm  was  immediately  fired  from  the  Fort— this  consisted 
of  two  guns,  fired  at  fixed  intervals— to  call  assistance  from 
the  neighboring  countryside.  Three  guns  were  a  signal  of 
victory.  These  signals  had  been  communicated  to  the 
enemy,  and  when  the  two  distress  guns  were  fired  from  the 
Fort,  one  of  the  British  ships  fired  another  shot.  This  strata¬ 
gem  threw  the  town  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  had  much  to  do  with  retarding  the  arrival  of 
the  militia. 

The  following  day,  September  6th,  the  British  regulars, 
with  a  band  of  Tories  under  the  command  of  the  traitor 
Benedict  Arnold,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
and  attacked  the  Fort,  which  did  not  have  enough  de¬ 
fenders,  with  the  resulting  frightful  loss  among  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  One  of  these  was  Lambo,  Captain  Latham’s  devoted 
negro  servant,  who  followed  his  master  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight.  Lambo’s  name  is  inscribed  on  the  monument 
erected  to  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle. 

Captain  Latham  was  severely  wounded  but  survived. 
He  died  on  January  12,  1798. 
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LATHAM 

William  Latham— Eunice  Forsyth 
Lucy  Latham— Nathaniel  Gallup 
Hon.  Albert  Gallup  — Eunice  Smith 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed  —  Caroline  Gallup 
Anna  Reed—  William  Barclay  Parsons 


The  Latham  Coat- of -Arms 


THE  story  of  the  Latham  Coat-of-Arms,  as  my  Grand¬ 
mother  told  it  to  me: 

Many,  many  years  ago,  a  great  tournament  was  held  in 
England,  and  all  the  Noble  Lords,  Ladies  and  Knights  were 
there.  Among  them  was  Sir  John  Stanley,  recently  re¬ 
turned,  covered  with  glory,  from  the  wars  in  France.  He 
entered  the  Lists,  and  came  out  victor. 

The  lovely  Lady  Isabel  Latham,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  Latham  (last  of  the  line  from  Orme),  was  that  day 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.  She  bestowed  on  Sir  John  the 
guerdon  he  had  won. 
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They  fell  in  love  and,  not  long  after,  were  married.  In 
this  way,  the  Latham  crest  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  came  to 
be  joined  with  that  of  the  Stanley  family. 

The  crest  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Cary  Latham, 
when  he  came  from  England  with  Governor  Winthrop, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  hung  in  the  Latham 
home  in  New  London,  Conn.,  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  during  the  American  Revolution. 

On  his  little  finger,  Captain  William  Latham  always  wore 
a  signet  ring  with  the  crest  carved  upon  it. 

There  are  many  versions  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the 
crest,  one  of  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time 
of  King  x\lfred  and  is  as  follows: 

While  hunting  one  day,  King  Alfred  heard  the  cry  of  a 
little  child,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree.  He  sent  his  huntsmen  to  investigate  and,  in  an  eagle’s 
nest,  they  found  a  baby  boy.  The  King  had  him  brought 
to  Court,  baptized,  and  educated  at  the  Palace  school.  When 
the  boy  grew  up,  he  was  given  lands,  and  created  a  Noble, 
with  the  Coat-of-Arms  of  the  Eagle  and  Child. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JAMES  REED 


Brigadier  General  James  Reed 


Brigadier  General  James  Reed,  born  in  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  January  8,  1723,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Sawyer)  Reed,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  George  Reed,  who  came  from  England  with  his 
father,  William  Reed,  in  1635. 

James  Reed  married  Abigail  Hinds  of  New  Salem,  in 
1745.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children.  She  died  in 
1791,  and  late  in  life,  James  married  Mary  Farrar,  the 
daughter  of  a  fellow-officer,  Major  John  Farrar. 

He  first  settled  in  Brookfield,  then  moved  to  what  was 
then  called  Lunenburg,  but  later  changed  to  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  His  military  career  began  in  1755,  when  he  served 
as  “Captain  in  His  Majesty’s  Forces”  in  the  campaign 
against  the  French  and  Indians.  In  1770  he  received  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  New  Hampshire  at 
Monadnock  No.  4,  which  was  later  called  Fitzwilliam.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  a  prominent  citizen. 

In  April  1775,  when  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  James  Reed  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and 
marched  with  them  to  Medford,  where  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Third  New  Hampshire  regiment,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  had  the  credit 
of  being  the  last  officer  to  leave  the  field. 

After  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  marched  with  the  army 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  entrusted  by  General  Wash- 
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ington  with  funds  to  be  taken  to  General  Schuyler  at 
Albany,  to  pay  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  Army.  I  quote 
from  Reed’s  diary: 

“New  York ,  April  29, 1116 

“ Received  from  General  Washington  three  boxes 
said  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  delivered  to  General  Schuyler  at  Albany. 

Signed— James  Reed ” 

Later  meeting  General  Arnold’s  army  on  its  retreat  from 
Canada,  he  joined  it,  reaching  Ticonderoga  July  1,  1776. 
Here  he  got  smallpox,  which  caused  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  at  the  recommendation  of 
General  Washington,  Congress  appointed  him  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General,  with  instructions  to  join  Washington 
at  Headquarters.  This  he  was  unable  to  do  because  of  his 
illness.  Accompanying  the  commission  was  this  letter: 
Philadelphia,  August  10, 1116 

uSir:  The  Congress  having  yesterday  been  pleased 
to  promote  you  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Army  of  the  American  States,  l  do  myself 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  your  commission,  and  to 
wish  you  happy.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant. 

Signed— John  Hancock,  President 
“To  Brig.  Gen.  James  Reed ” 

Reed’s  impaired  health  and  blindness  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  commission  in  September  of  that  year. 

He  retired  to  Fitz william,  where  the  legislature  granted 
him  the  confiscated  house  and  lands  of  Dr.  Joseph  Pomeroy. 
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From  Fitzwilliam  he  went  to  Keene,  where  he  lived  until 
1793  when  he  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Fitzwilliam. 
In  1800  he  moved  to  Fitchburg,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

When  blindness  befell  him  it  came  as  a  staggering  blow, 
stripping  him  of  his  hopes  in  his  future  which  he  was  so 
well  warranted  in  believing  in.  He  realized  that  Washington 
had  confidence  in  him  and  was  interested  in  him.  General 
Washington  had  asked  Congress  to  make  Reed  a  Brigadier 
General  and  had  called  him  to  Headquarters.  These  facts 
gave  him  promise  of  a  useful  and  gallant  career  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army.  Then  suddenly,  at  one  stroke,  he  became 
blind  and  dependent  on  the  care  of  others. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  the  stories  told  by 
some  of  the  old  men  in  Fitchburg,  who  hacl  known  him  as 
a  youth,  that  he  met  his  blindness  with  the  same  courage 
that  had  upheld  him  in  fighting  the  Indians  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars.  We  may  be  sure  he  gloried  in  his  coun¬ 
try’s  successful  outcome  in  the  Revolution  and  the  creation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  writing  of  the 
Constitution. 

We  are  told  that  the  General  and  his  wife  loved  to  ride 
on  horesback  and  were  often  seen  in  the  lovely  lanes  of 
New  Hampshire,  or  the  woods  at  the  base  of  Monadnock, 
she  holding  one  end  of  a  guiding  rein  while  the  other  end 
was  buckled  to  his  horse’s  bit  to  keep  his  horse  in  step  with 
her’s. 

He  died  in  Fitchburg  on  February  13,  1807,  and  was 
buried  with  militarv  honors.  A  monument  to  him  stands  in 
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the  old  burial  ground  at  Fitchburg,  and  his  portrait  hangs 
in  the  State  House  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Society  of  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  April  1783, 
with  James  Reed  a  charter  member. 

On  September  25,  1924,  a  bronze  tablet  and  granite 
boulder  were  unveiled  at  Fitzwilliam  as  a  memorial  to 
Brigadier  General  Reed. 

Inscription  on  the  Tablet 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRIKES  FOR  LIBERTY, 

IN  HONOR  AND  MEMORY  OF 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JAMES  REED, 

BORN  IN  WOBURN,  MASS.,  JAN.  8,  1723, 

DIED  AT  FITCHBURG  FEB.  13,  1807. 

ONE  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  MONADNOCK  NO.  4, 

AND  A  FOUNDER  OF  THIS  TOWN. 

A  LEADER  IN  ITS  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 
COLONIAL  OFFICER  FOR  MANY  YEARS 
IN  ACTIVE  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  THE 
FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS. 

COLONEL  OF  THE  2ND  REGIMENT  OF  THE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VOLUNTEERS 
AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  ARMY. 

THIS  TABLET  IS  HERE  PLACED  BY 
DESCENDANTS  OF  GENERAL  REED. 
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REED 

William  Reed  — Elizabeth  Jennison 
George  Reed  — Hannah  Rockwell 
Thomas  Reed— Sarah  Sawyer 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Reed  — Abigail  Hines 
Sylvanus  Reed  — Caroline  Taylor 
Sylvester  Reed  — Mary  Bachelor 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed  — Caroline  Gallup 
Anna  Reed  —  William  Barclay  Parsons 
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Colonel  Sylvanus  Reed 


Sylvanus  Reed,  son  of  Brigadier  General  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Reed,  was  born  on  January  7,  1755,  in  Lunen- 
'  burg,  Massachusetts.  He  moved  to  Monadnock  No. 
4,  New  Hampshire,  with  his  parents  in  1764. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  although  not 
yet  of  age,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  his  father’s  call 
for  volunteers  to  join  the  Continental  forces.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  an  ensign  in  his  father’s  regiment,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  receiving  his  commission,  dated 
January  1,  1776,  from  John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Provisional  Congress.  He  saw  active  service  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Sullivan,  and  with  his  father  engaged  in  the  relief  expe¬ 
dition  to  aid  General  Arnold.  Ensign  Reed  was  subse¬ 
quently  selected  as  adjutant  to  General  Sullivan.  He  served 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

4 

After  the  war,  Colonel  Reed  returned  to  Monadnock 
No.  4,  and  became  prominent  in  town  affairs.  Later  he 
moved  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1781  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Caroline  Taylor.  He  died  in  Cambridge  in  1798. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  Orderly  Book  of  Sylvanus 
Reed  which  he  kept  during  the  Rhode  Island  campaign 
under  the  Generals  Sullivan  and  Green.  In  the  records  are 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  soldiers,  among  them  Mar¬ 
quis  De  Lafayette  and  the  brave  young  patriot  Nathan  Hale. 
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The  Portrait  of 

Brigadier  General  James  Reed 

TOLD  BY  MY  MOTHER, 
CAROLINE  GALLUP  REED 


IN  the  year  1870,  I  received  letters  from  Governor 
Prescott  of  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Hammond,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  that  State.  In  the  letters  they  expressed  a  desire 
for  a  portrait  of  General  Reed,  to  add  to  those  of  other 
distinguished  New  Hampshire  men,  to  hang  in  the  State 
House  at  Concord. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  such  portrait  that  we  had 
any  knowledge  of,  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

Returning  from  Mount  Desert  that  year,  I  stopped  at 
Ipswich  for  a  genealogical  investigation  of  another  ances¬ 
tor  of  mine.  I  went  to  the  public  library  and  was  told  to  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  John  Pach,  who  might  be  of  help  to  me. 

I  called  on  the  gentleman,  and  when  he  heard  my  name 
he  asked,  “Are  you  any  relation  of  General  James  Reed? 
We  have  a  portrait  of  him.”  He  said  his  sister-in-law,  a  Miss 
Poor,  had  many  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  the  Reed  family, 
as  well  as  the  portrait,  and  would  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
me.  I  fully  expected  to  see  a  painting  by  Copley,  instead 
Miss  Poor  brought  out  a  miniature  in  grey,  painted  on  white 
enamel.  It  was  mounted  in  a  brass  frame,  with  a  knob 
attached  at  the  back,  by  which  it  could  be  screwed  into  the 
wall.  I  had  seen  such  miniatures  in  foreign  museums,  but 

had  never  expected  to  see  one  of  my  own  family  in  America. 
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Miss  Poor  told  of  how  it  came  into  their  possession.  It 
seems  Mrs.  Pach’s  aunt  married  a  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Reed,  brother  of  General  James  Reed.  John  Reed  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  a  prominent  citizen.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1775,  the  house  of  the  British  Governor  in  Boston 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  Americans.  This  was  the  house 
later  bought  by  John  Reed,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  made  an  annual  visit  to  his  brother. 

At  that  time  the  portrait  painter  Copley  was  in  his  prime, 
and  members  of  John  Reed’s  family  were  painted  by  him. 
Other  artists  of  less  fame  were  painting  portraits  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  Army,  and  the  miniature  of  General 
Reed  was  undoubtedly  made  by  one  of  these.  The  likeness 
might  have  been  that  of  my  husband,  so  nearly  did  the 
features  resemble  each  other. 

The  fact  that  John  Reed’s  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Pach’s  mother  explains  the  relationship  between  the  two 
families.  Mrs.  Pach  had  no  son,  and  was  glad  at  one  time 
to  take  George  Reed  (General  Reed’s  grandnephew)  into 
the  family  for  a  visit  of  one  year,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
parents,  George  continued  to  live  with  them  until  he  was  a 
grown  man.  The  miniature  of  the  General  was  owned  by 
him,  and  thus  came  to  the  Pach  familv. 

I  was  glad  when  Miss  Poor  allowed  me  to  purchase  it.  I 
had  it  photographed,  and  enlargements  were  distributed 
among  members  of  my  family.  From  one  of  these  enlarge¬ 
ments  my  daughter  Anna  (Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons) 
painted  the  portrait  which  now  hangs  in  the  State  House  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
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THE  REED  CHEST 
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The  Story  oj  the  Reed  Chest 


IN  September  1880,  my  mother  and  I  went  to  Fitzwil- 
liam,  New  Hampshire,  and  called  on  Judge  Amos 
Blake,  with  whom  my  mother  had  had  much  corre¬ 
spondence  regarding  Brig.  Gen.  James  Reed,  who  lived  in 
that  town  after  the  American  Revolution. 

As  a  reward  for  his  services  to  his  country,  General  Reed 
was  granted  that  portion  of  New  Hampshire  then  called 
Monadnock  No.  4,  and  later  changed  to  Fitzwilliam.  He 
built  a  house  at  the  foot  of  Monadnock  mountain,  where 
he  remained  until  his  old  friends  in  Fitchburg  (then  Lunen¬ 
burg)  persuaded  him  to  come  and  live  among  them.  It  was 
in  Fitchburg  that  he  lived  and  died,  and  where  he  is  buried. 

The  General  was  totally  blind,  having  lost  his  sight  after 
the  battle  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  He  loved  riding  and,  almost 
any  afternoon,  he  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Farrar,  could 
be  seen  on  horseback,  with  her  horse’s  reins  attached  to  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  in  order  that  she  might  guide  both. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Fitzwilliam,  the  General’s 
house  was  still  standing.  We  met  the  farmer  who  owned  it, 
and  asked  him  if  there  were  anything  there  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  General.  He  told  us  there  was  an  old  chest 
that  had  been  in  the  garret  when  they  moved  there,  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  it  was  now  in  the  kitchen.  He  invited 
us  in,  and  there  we  saw  an  oak  chest,  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  carved 
with  an  arabesque  design,  on  panels  of  blue  and  red.  Judge 
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Blake  knew  that  we  would  like  to  own  the  chest,  and  made 
an  offer  to  the  farmer  which  was  quickly  accepted.  That 
is  how  the  Reed  chest  came  into  my  mother’s  possession. 
My  mother  showed  it  to  one  of  the  great  experts  on  Eng¬ 
lish  antiques;  he  told  her  that  many  families  in  North¬ 
umberland  had  furniture  of  similar  design,  dating  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  when  many  of  the  enemy 
ships  were  wrecked  on  that  part  of  the  English  coast. 
Pieces  of  furniture  were  salvaged  by  the  natives,  and  exten¬ 
sively  copied.  Our  chest  may  have  been  one  of  these,  as 
the  Reed  family  came  from  Northumberland. 

An  American  expert  whom  I  consulted  was  convinced 
the  chest  had  been  made  by  a  well-known  cabinetmaker 
in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  the  town  where  General  Reed’s 
forebears  settled  when  they  came  to  this  country. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  chest  is  now  one  of  my  treas¬ 
ured  possessions. 
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Stories  Told  by  My  Mother, 
Caroline  Gallup  Reed 

SOME  STORIES  SHE  HEARD  FROM  HER  GRANDMOTHER,  WHO 
WAS  A  YOUNG  GIRL  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION: 


THE  HOUSE  IN  ALBANY  WHERE  CAROLINE  GALLUP  ONCE  LIVED 


he  first  visit  I  ever  made  to  Providence,  I  remember 


JL  very  well— it  was  in  June  183  3.  I  was  a  little  girl.  My 
father  put  my  mother  and  me  on  the  steamboat  at  New 
York.  The  cabin  had  three  berths  in  a  row,  and  the  floor 
was  covered  with  mattresses.  I  slept  on  one  which  was 
very  rough  and  uncomfortable.  The  boat  docked  at  the 
wharf  in  Providence,  just  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  which  bore  General  Jackson,  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  met  by  the  military,  and  the  noise  of  the 
drums  and  music  terrified  the  horses,  and  the  President’s 
carriage  would  have  been  backed  into  the  river  but  for  a 
cable  fastened  to  a  post.  I  saw  all  this  and  was  terribly 
frightened. 

Governor  Fenner  of  Rhode  Island  gave  a  reception  that 
night  in  honor  of  the  President.  My  Uncle  James  Smith 
(later  Governor  of  the  State)  was  on  the  Governor’s  staff, 
as  was  my  mother’s  cousin,  Thomas  Mitchell.  I  went  to  the 
reception  with  one  of  my  aunts. 

The  ballroom  was  beautifully  decorated  and  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  I  was  dazzled  and  enchanted  by  the  sight. 
When  it  came  my  turn  to  be  presented  to  the  President, 
he  did  not  take  my  hand,  but  bent  and  laid  both  of  his 
hands  upon  my  head  and  said,  “Oh,  the  little  beauty— God 
bless  her.”  When  my  family  heard  this  they  said,  “The  old 
gentleman’s  eyes  are  weak,  and  the  crowd  so  great  he  could 
not  see  you  very  well,  so  you  must  excuse  him  for  making 
such  a  mistake.”  Thus,  any  germ  of  vanity  which  may  have 
crept  into  my  mind  was  quickly  eradicated! 
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WHEN  I  was  a  child,  I  was  frequently  taken  to  my 
Grandfather  Nathaniel  Gallup’s  house  for  a  visit. 
Grandmother,  before  their  marriage,  was  Lucy  Latham, 
daughter  of  Captain  William  Latham.  I  remember  Grand¬ 
father  Gallup  very  well— he  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  of 
bearing,  tall  and  fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  most  benevolent 
expression.  When  he  rode  along  on  horseback,  those  he 
met  saluted  him,  the  women  dropping  a  curtsy  and  saying 
“Your  servant,  sir,”  the  men  bowing  low  and  pulling  the 
front  lock  of  their  hair  and  repeating  “Your  servant,  sir.” 

Grandfather  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  fifty  years. 
When  court  met  at  his  house,  the  Justices  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  bringing  their  wives  with  them,  and  after 
the  meeting  dinner  was  served  to  all. 

The  Bible  was  read  aloud  every  evening  after  supper,  no 
matter  how  lively  the  company— for  the  house  was  always 
full  of  company— sewing  and  knitting  were  put  away,  and 
the  maids  called  in  from  the  kitchen.  Grandfather  arose, 
went  to  the  tall  clock  case,  on  which  the  Bible  was  kept— 
then  he  would  solemnly  read  a  chapter. 

Before  bedtime  I  would  say  to  my  Grandmother,  “Now 
tell  me  a  story  about  when  you  were  a  little  girl.”  I  remem¬ 
ber  many  of  the  tales  and  have  written  them  down.  One 
was  about  Molly,  the  negro  slave.  Grandmother’s  father, 
William  Latham,  had  a  large  household  with  many  slaves, 
and  each  child  was  given  a  slave  at  birth.  Molly  belonged 
to  my  Grandmother,  and  was  loved  by  all.  When  Molly 
grew  up,  she  wished  her  freedom  in  order  to  marry  another 
freed  slave.  Her  wish  was  granted,  but  not  long  afterward 
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her  husband  died.  One  day  Grandfather  found  Molly  in 
the  kitchen  crying.  When  asked  the  reason  for  her  tears, 
she  answered,  “I  was  a  fool  to  want  my  freedom.  ...  I 
can’t  live  alone;  there  is  no  one  to  care  for  me.  I  want  to 
come  back  if  Madam  will  have  me.”  So  Molly  returned  and 
never  left  her  old  home  again. 

After  the  death  of  her  mistress,  Grandfather  again  found 
Molly  in  tears.  When  asked  what  was  wrong,  she  said, 
“Oh!  Alassa,  I  am  thinking  about  the  cranberry  swamp 
[  the  negro  burial  ground  ] ,  and  when  I  die  I  don’t  want  to 
be  buried  there.”  He  reassured  her,  saying,  “Don’t  worry; 
when  you  die  you  will  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  mistress 
you  have  served  so  faithfully.”  He  kept  his  promise,  and 
Molly  was  buried  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  in  the  family 
burial  ground,  with  a  white  stone  marking  her  grave. 


Next  comes  the  story  of  William  Latham,  and  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  defense  of  his  country  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

As  conditions  grew  worse,  the  townsfolk  of  Groton  met 
for  military  drill.  The  camp  was  directly  opposite  the 
Latham  house;  little  Billy  used  to  visit  his  father  there,  and 
amused  the  men  by  learning  to  drill  with  them. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the 
Connecticut  troops  were  ready  to  take  the  road,  but  it  was 
found  that  there  were  not  enough  horses  to  carry  the  guns. 
Captain  William  Latham  offered  “Trot,”  a  three-year-old 
mare  belonging  to  his  daughter,  Alary.  Colonel  Ledyard 
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bet  five  pounds  that  the  mare  would  not  be  able  to  drag 
the  heavy  gun.  Latham  accepted  the  bet,  saying  he  would 
drive  the  horse  himself,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  take  his 
servant,  Mingo,  to  drive  “Trot”  back  to  Groton.  Latham 
rode  on  the  gun  carriage,  while  Mingo  walked  at  his  side. 
They  arrived  in  Boston  eight  hours  before  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  the  Colonel  paid  his  bet.  Latham  gave  the 
money  to  Mingo,  who  returned  to  Groton  “the  proudest 
nigger  in  town.” 


The  battle  of  Fort  Griswold.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  September  7,  1781,  Andrew  Gallup,  Cap¬ 
tain  Latham’s  Orderly  Sergeant,  came  with  the  news  that 
the  British  were  marching  on  the  Fort.  The  house  was 
aroused,  and  orders  given  the  servants  to  drive  the  women 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  woods.  When  this 
was  done,  Lambo  (the  negro  in  charge)  returned,  got  his 
musket  and  joined  his  master  at  the  Fort,  saying,  “For  forty 
years  I  have  summered  him  and  wintered  him,  and  am  not 
going  to  leave  him  now.” 

Meanwhile  Billy  Latham  had  gone  to  the  Fort  with  his 
father;  all  through  the  horrors  of  that  morning  he  was  busy 
fetching  and  filling  the  pow  der  horns  from  the  magazine. 
The  soldiers  were  all  friends  and  neighbors  and  kept  calling 
for  “the  little  powder  monkey”  to  bring  them  fresh  sup¬ 
plies.  Billy  never  swerved  from  his  duty,  always  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  beloved  father  who,  with  Lambo,  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight. 
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When  Lambo  saw  a  British  soldier  about  to  thrust  a 
bayonet  into  Latham’s  back,  he  pushed  it  aside,  thus  cutting 
off  all  his  fingers.  The  next  moment,  when  another  thrust 
was  made  at  Latham,  Lambo  threw  himself  upon  the  bayo¬ 
net  and  fell  dead  at  his  master’s  feet. 

Later,  Captain  Latham  was  severely  wounded,  and 
thrown  among  the  dead.  After  the  surrender,  when  the 
British  officers  were  taking  count  of  the  dead,  they  found 
Billy  with  his  arms  around  his  father,  who  was  still  alive. 
Billy  was  placed  under  guard  and  taken  away  with  the  other 
prisoners,  by  order  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  was  night  when  Mrs.  Latham  and  Mary,  lantern  in 
hand,  started  a  vain  search  for  the  Captain  and  Billy.  In  the 
morning  Mrs.  Latham  went  to  Arnold’s  Headquarters,  and 
asked  for  news  of  her  husband  and  son.  She  found  Billy 
with  the  other  prisoners,  sitting  on  the  lap  of  a  neighbor, 
paralyzed  with  terror  and  distress.  She  said  to  Arnold, 
“Benedict  Arnold,  I  have  come  for  my  son— not  to  ask  for 
him,  but  to  demand  him.”  “Take  him,”  said  Arnold,  “but 
don’t  bring  him  up  a  damned  rebel.”  “I  shall  take  him,” 
answered  Mrs.  Latham,  “and  teach  him  to  despise  the  name 
of  a  traitor.”  Arnold  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  Mrs. 
Latham  knew  him  well. 

In  the  battle  Colonel  Ledyard  had  been  killed,  and  Ebe- 
neezer  Ledyard,  who  married  Betsy  Latham,  was  taken  to 
New  York  as  hostage  for  the  safety  of  the  British  prisoners 
held  in  New  London.  Sir  Guv  Carleton,  the  British  Gov- 
ernor  of  New  York,  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  during  his 
period  of  imprisonment.  While  there  Ledyard  did  much 
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to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in  the  prison  ship  and 
the  Sugar  House  of  New  York. 

Captain  Latham’s  house  in  Groton  had  been  looted  by 
the  British  soldiers.  After  the  fight  at  Fort  Griswold,  when 
Mrs.  Latham  and  my  Grandmother  were  in  their  house,  a 
band  of  rough  British  soldiers  broke  into  the  room  where 
they  both  were.  These  soldiers  had  fixed  bayonets,  and 
they  at  once  started  to  demolish  everything.  They  slashed 
the  portrait  of  our  English  ancestor,  the  one  bequeathed  to 
Cary  Latham  by  his  sister  Elizabeth  in  1679  and  ripped  the 
“Patent”  (the  coat  of  arms)  in  pieces  and  they  smashed  the 
beautiful  china  Uncle  David  had  brought  from  France,  and 
then  they  went  on  through  the  house  before  Mrs.  Latham 
and  Grandmother  could  call  for  help.  My  Grandmother 
did  not  often  speak  of  this  dramatic  and  terrifying  incident; 
it  was  too  painful  and  dreadful  for  her  to  recall. 

Captain  Latham’s  war  wounds  healed,  and  his  health  was 
restored,  but  it  was  long  before  Billy  recovered  his  health, 
and  he  grew  up  a  gentle,  serious  boy. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Billy  went  to  sea.  When 
the  ship  was  on  its  way  home  from  a  long  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  stopped  at  one  of  the  ports  where  Billy  went 
ashore  to  buy  presents  for  his  family.  He  was  seized  by  a 
press  gang  from  a  British  Man-of-War,  and  taken  on  board. 
Months  passed  before  the  news  of  his  capture  reached  New 
London.  His  family  sent  papers  from  our  Government  to 
the  British  Admiralty  stating  his  case,  asking  that  he  be  sent 
home.  The  request  was  ignored. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  have  him  freed,  Latham’s 
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brother-in-law,  James  Mitchell,  went  to  England,  filed  the 
case  with  the  British  Admiralty,  and  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  Minister,  depositing  money  to 
pay  his  way  back  to  New  England.  When  Billy  was  at  last 
released,  the  Man-of-War  on  which  he  was  held  put  him 
ashore  at  Calais,  and  from  there  he  worked  his  passage  home. 

Restless  and  aimless,  Billy  once  more  put  to  sea  and, 
from  the  day  he  sailed,  he  was  never  heard  of  again. 


Mrs.  william  latham  had  a  brother,  David,  who 
brought  some  beautiful  china  back  from  France  with 
him.  Although  this  china  was  later  destroyed  when  the 
Latham  house  in  Groton  was  looted  by  the  British,  it  did 
play  an  interesting  part,  if  only  for  a  brief  moment,  in 

After  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  in  December  1773, 
the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  drink  tea.  Inspectors  were 
sent  among  the  homes  to  make  sure  the  colonists  heeded  the 
tea  boycott.  Since  it  was  a  serious  offense  to  keep  tea  in  the 
house,  tea  was  a  scarce  and  highly  prized  commodity. 

The  day  an  inspector  called  upon  Mrs.  Latham,  she  was 
cozily  having  tea  with  her  brother,  David.  But,  she  kept  her 
wits  about  her  and  graciously  asked  the  inspector  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  He  willingly  accepted  her  offer,  and  after  a  short 
social  visit,  topped  by  a  fresh  cup  of  tea  in  the  new  French 
china,  he  left,  never  to  bother  Mrs.  Latham  again. 
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LITTLE  ANNA  REED 
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I  “1 

Mary  Geraldine  — Francois  Millet 
£-17  Apr.  1852 
d-  1945 

m  -  15  July  1897 


l 

Sylvia  Caroline  —Rudolph 
b-  19  Nov.  1885  b-  22  Av 

d-27  Ai 
7n  -  7  Nov.  1908 


I I 

Sylvia  —Albert  Smith  Bigelow  Eloise  Rodman  — William  L.  Elkins  —  i 

b-  16  Sept.  1909  b-  1  May  1906  b- 18  Apr.  191 1  b  -  8  May  1906  £- 

772—10  Sept.  1931  d — 3  Sept.  1933  7 

772  -  22  June  1931 


Lisa  Barclay  Loyall  Howard  Edge  Kate  Lenthall  —Nicholas  Benton  William  L.  Elkins 

b-  27  Aug.  1932  £-25  Apr.  1929  £-29  Mar.  1935  £-18  Oct.  1926  £-2  Aug.  1932 

772  -  16  June  1951  772  -  5  June  1954 


Walter  Evans  II  Albert  Smith  Bigelow  Lisa  Howard  Frances  Hill 

£-19  Jan.  1952  £-17  Apr.  1953  £-13  Oct.  1955  £- 12  Sept.  1955 
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' 


I  — “ 

Mary  Geraldine— Francois  Millet 
b-  17  Apr.  1852 
d-  1945 

m-  15  July  1897 


I - 

Sylvia  Caroline  —  Rudolpl 
b-\9  Nov.  1885  b-  22  A 

d  -27  A 
m  -  7  Nov.  1908 


I 

Sylvia  —Albert  Smith  Bigelow  Eloise  Rodman  — William  L.  Elkins  - 

b  -  16  Sept.  1909  b-l  May  1906  b  — 18  Apr.  1911  b-S  May  1906  b- 

m-  10  Sept.  1931  d-3  Sept.  1933 

m-  22  June  1931 


Lisa  Barclay  Loyall  Howard  Edge  Kate  Lenthall  —Nicholas  Benton  William  L.  Elkins 
b-  27  Aug.  1932  b- 25  Apr.  1929  b  -  29  Mar.  1935  b-  18  Oct.  1926  b-2Aug.\932 

m  —  16  June  1951  m-  5  June  1954 


Walter  Evans  II  Albert  Smith  Bigelow  Lisa  Howard  Frances  Hill 

b-  19  Jan.  1952  b-17  Apr.  1953  b  -  13  Oct.  1955  b  -  12  Sept.  1955 


GENEALOGY 


Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed 
6-13  July  1822 
d-  10  Oct.  1870 


Caroline  Gallup 
b  -  5  Aug.  1821 
d-  17  Nov.  1914 


m-  14  May  1851 


Mary  Geraldine  — Francois  Millet 
6-17  Apr.  1852 
d-  1945 

m-  15  July  1897 


1 

Sylvanus  Albert  — Ellen  Pomeroy 
lb-  8  Apr.  1854 
\d-  1935 


I - 

Latham  Gallup  — Mary  Newold  Welsh 
b-  10  Dec.  1855 
d-  1946 


Anna 

6-21  Oct.  1858 
m  - 


I 

-William  Barclay  Parsons 
6-15  Apr.  1859 
d-  14  May  1932 
20  May  1884 


Sylvia 

6-16  Sept.  1909  6  -  1  May  1906 
772—10  Sept.  1931 


Sylvia  Caroline  - 
6-  19  Nov.  1885 

m  -  7  N< 

Rudolph  M 
6-22  Aug. 
d  -  27  Aug. 
3V.  1908 

old 

1883 

1941 

1  1 

Albert  Smith  Bigelow  Eloise  Rodman  — William  L. 

1 

Elkins  —  Arthur  O.  Choate  Priscilla  Alden  — 

;  i 

Dr.  William  Barclay— Rose  Saltonstall  Peabody 
6 -22  May  1888  6-  11  Oct.  1891 

m  -  22  Mar.  1919 


1 

1 

I - - 

Lisa  Barclay  Loyall  Howard  Edge 
6 -27  Aug.  1932  6-25  Apr.  1929 
777-  16  June  1951 


1 


d—  3  Sept.  1933  777-9  Dec.  1951 

777  -  22  June  1931 

v - 1 - 1 - 


22  Feb.  1917  6-20  May  1912 
777  -  27  June  1939 


1 


l 


Rev.  William  Barclay  -  Jean  Wheeler  Rose  Peabody  -R.  Vincent  Lynch  Anne 

6-31  Dec.  1919  6 -29  Mar.  1927  6-  1  July  1923  6-  14 Nov.  1922  6-23 

772- 30  May  1950  777  -  3  Apr.  1 948 


Kate  Lenthall  —Nicholas  Benton 
6-29  Mar.  1935  6 -  18  Oct.  1926 
777  -  5  June  1954 


William  L.  Elkins 
6-2  Aug.  1932 


Cajrol  Elkins 

'1 


I - 

Walter  Evans  II 
6— 19  Jan.  1952 


- r 

Albert  Smith  Bigelow 
6-17  Apr.  1953 


L 


— Andrew  Varick  Stout 
3  6  —  2  Aug. 

777  —  21  Sept.  1957 


6^17  Nov.  1933  6-2  Aug.  1930 


1 - 

Claire 

6-1  Nov.  1940 


l 


I  I 

Michelle  Daphne 

6-  1  May  1943  6  —  2  Oct.  1946 


L 


Barclay  —Harold  A.  Priest,  Jr. 
Nov.  1927  6 -24  Jan.  1922 
777-8  Jan.  1955 

l 


i  i  - r 

Theodora  Rose  William  Barclay  III  Rose  Peabody  R. 
6- 17  Apr.  1954  6-8  Nov.  1955  6- 6  June  1949  6- 


1 - 1 

Vincent  Alexander  Parsons 
18  July  1950  6 -29  June  1952 


Lisa  Howard 
6-13  Oct.  1955 


Frances  Hill 
6-12  Sept.  1955 


- 1 

Jonathan  Wolcott 
6.  26  Nov.  1957 
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